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The soviet invasion of Afghanistan has raised a numoer of serious issues 
and choices for the United states. The train of events seem likely to have 
an important influence on overall American foreign policy in the 1980s. 
Seassessaent of Soviet motives and of U.S. roles in the world are already in 
progress. Emerging American attitudes, in turn, will shape acre specific 
policy decisions on the following issues: (1) whether to continue tne quest 
for an expanded detente with the soviet Onion in the areas of arms control, 
trade, and people-to-people contacts; (2) what measures are needed to enhance 
U.S. security interests in the Persian Gulf region; (3) what kind of role — 
if any — the U.S. should play in supporting opposition Afghan forces and the 
govarnsent of Pakistan»s request for security ard stability; and («*) to what 
extent and in what ways should the U.S. enter into cooperative ventures with 
the People* s Sepubiic of China that are directed against the Soviet Union and 
its allies. 

BAC£GR0™_AHD_?gLIC£_AMii2SIS 

AFGHANISTAN: BASIC PACTS AHD POLITICAL EVOLUTION 

Afghanistan is a landlocKea, arid, and economically underdeveloped country 
of mountains, deserts, and river valleys located in southern Central Asia at 
the confluence of tne Middle Bast and the South Asian subcontinent. Unlike 
neighboring Iran, it is also relatively poor in natural resources. About the 
size of Texas, it snares boundaries wita the Soviet Union to the north, Iran 
to tne southwest, and Pakistan to the east. It also has a very short border 
with China in the reaote Hindu Rush range to the northeast. With an 
ethnically diverse population of approximately 21 million comprising several 
distinct trioal groups living on some 260, QUO square miles, Afghanistan is 
99% ausiim; 80% Sunnis, the majority sect of Islam <unlixe neighDoring Iran 
where Shi»ites are predominant), and nearly all are devout, some might say 
fanatic, adherents of their faith. 

Afghanistan has oeen invaded countless times during its long history; its 
previous conquerors have included Alexander the Great, Genghis Khan, and 
Tamerlane. The British invaded it twice during the 19th century as their 
empire in India expanded westward and when they sought tc halt the spread of 
Bussian influence southward into Persia and Central Asia, and toward .he warm 
waters of the Arabian Sea and Indian Ocean beyona. Although the British were 
defeated by the Afghans in the first Anglo-Afghan war (1836-42), they 
succeeded in gaining control of Afghan foreign relations in 1379. 
Afghanistan thereafter served as a buffer state between Tsarist Russia {and 
later the Soviet Onion) and the British Empire. The British imposed 
acceptance of a Boundary line between Afghanistan and British India in 1393 
that divided the trioal homelands of the traditionally warlike Pashtuns 
(Pathans) , the majority ethnic group in Afgnnistan. This so-called 
•♦Pashtunistan'* issue has been a cause of continuing tension between the 
Afghans and tne Pakistanis since the independence and partition of British 
India in 19<*7. 

A third Anglo-Afghan war in 1919 brought an end to the British 
overiordship of Afghanistan and signalled the onset of a period of fragile 
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independence and relative neutrality under a succession of Afghan aonarcns 
that lasted until VJi:->. In that year, the last king was deposed oy his 
cousin, former premier Moaaaoad Daoud, who led a relatively bloodless coup 
and established nimseif as leader of the first Afghan republic. 

Onaer Daoud, Afghanistan continued to pursue the Soviet-leaning neutralist 
foreign policy followed since the world War II period. This policy tacitly 
— if warily — acknowledged the doamant influence of the Soviet Onion. 
Nevertheless, Afgnanistan regained independent and pursued its own generally 
ineffectual socio -econoaic policies domestically. Moreover, it accepted 
economic assistance froa and maintained relations with most other countries. 
The United States maintained sizable AID and Peace Corps programs there for 
many years prior to ly78. [Total economic assistance, FY 1946-78, was 5504 .2 
aillion, of wnich 80* were grants.] The Soviet Onion and Eastern European 
countries, however, provided much more substantial economic and development 
assistance than any other governments and played a major role in the training 
and equipment of Af gnanistau»s araed forces, especially after 1954.. 

Tne Daoud regime, never aore t.ian norainaily socialist, negan in 1976 to 
aova increasingly to the right in both doaestic and foreign policy. The 
Soviet Onion viewed with growing displeasure the Shan of Iran»s attempts to 
draw Afghanistan into a western-oriented, Tehran-centered regional econoaic 
and security sphere. It was during this 1974-78 period that the Soviets too* 
a new interest in Afghan Communist affairs, and began to support the growth 
of a unified party. The two Afghan Communist factions merged to form a 
single communist party in 1977. It has been alleged tnat an unsuccessful 
preemptive strixe against the party by Daoud in April 1978, in which a key 
communist leader was assassinated and raany party leaders arrested, provoked 
the snowdown on Apr. 27, 1978, waen Deputy Air Force Commander Maj.Gen. Afcdul 
Qader led a Moody and apparently hastily-organized coup. Two weexs later a 
new revolutionary council named Nur Mohammad Taraki as its chairman and 
announced the estaolishsent or the "Democratic Republic ox Afghanistan," with 
Taraki as Prime Minister and Parchaa ("Banner") faction leader Babrak Karaal 
as his deputy. Tara.ti had peen Cultural Officer in the Afghan Embassy, 
Washington, from 19b2-53; had served with the OSAID in KaDul froa 1962-63. 
de nad subseguently become Secretary-General of the Khalo ("Masses") raction 
of che communist Party. 

The installation of an Afgnan Communist regime under Taraki was perhaps 
premature under 'the circumstances, yet pressures froa the Daoud regime may 
have influenced the Afghan Communists to stage their coup oefore they were 
organizationally prepared to govern the country. The split in the coaaunist 
movement between the Khaig faction under Taraki and tne Parchaa faction led 
by Baorax Karmal and generally considered to be more doctrinaire Marxist, 
more pro-Soviet, and less nationalistic than the Khalquis, was not 
significantly reduced by their merger. Within a few weefcs of the coup, the 
Tarafci faction was aole to dominate the government and "exile" a nuaDer of 
Parcham leaders, including Karmal, to amoassadorships abroad. A purge in 
August -October 1978 resulted in the removal of a number of Parchau leaders 
froa any public office, and many, including 3abrax. Karaal (then Afghan envoy 
to Czechoslovakia) , elected to remain in Eastern Europe as "private 
citizens." 

The Taratti regime soon set about initiatina a series of changes by decree 
that flew m the face of conservative Afghan tradition. These included the 
elimination of rural usury, equal rights for woaen, and new regulations of 
dowries, marriage, and land reform, which was probably intended to be a 
prelude to Soviet-style collectivism. These efforts generated a severe 
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Backlash ana fueled the growth of a nationalist-Muslim guerrilla movement in 
the countryside. The Taraki government also adopted a new red flag Darely 
distinguishable from that of the O.S.S.H. and signed at Moscow a 20— year 
treaty of friendship and cooperation, the military provisions of which have 
been interpreted as' almost a foraal alliance. 

In the meantime, O.S. -Afghan relations, which had been relatively cordial 
before the overthrow of King Mohammad Zahir Shah in 1973, and which continued 
to oe correct during the Daoud regime, had grown increasingly strained. The 
Carter Administration continued O.S. Dilateral assistance to Afghanistan, 
although there was some sentiment in Congress for terminating such programs 
under the terms ot section 620(f) of the Poreign Assistance Act of 1961 (P.L. 
d7-195) , which prohioited assistance to "any Cotamunist country. •* In fact, the 
Administration consciously had refrained from labeling the Tara.ti regiae as 
Communist, both publicly and in its internal analyses of the political 
situation, in oraer to avoid triggering the response mandated under the terms 
of the Foreign Assistance Act. 

The kidnapping and subsequent killing of O.S. Ambassador Adolph Dubs in a 
shootout Detween his left-wing extremist Afghan captors and government 
security forces at a Kabul hotel on ?eo. 1u, 1979, cast a pall on already 
worsening U.S. -Afghan relations. Soviet security advisers appeared to be 
directing the operation, and the Afghan government disregarded U.S. 
suggestions that an attempt to rescue Dubs by force be delayed. This created 
an atmosphere ox distrust that never really aas overcoae during the months 
that followed. Subseguently, U.S. economic assistance was phased out, the 
Peace Corps removed, and the size of the U.S. Babassy staff reduced. 

Although the Administration aad announced a sharp cutback in aid following 
the death of Ambassador Dubs, it was not totally halted until Aug. 14, when 
the President signed P.L. 96-53, tne International Development Cooperation 
Act of 1979, into law. section 505 of the Act prohibited any furtner 
assistance to Afghanistan unless the President certiried to Congress that the 
Afghan government had officially apologized aad assumed responsibility for 
the death of Ambassador Dubs and agreed to provide '»aaeguate protection" for 
all U.S. government personnel in Afghanistan. The President did have the 
option of overriding this prohibition if he were to determine it was in the 
national interest because of "substantially changed circumstances .'* 

Taraki was displaced as Prime Minister in late March 197y, without 
violence, and named President oy his ambitious foreign minister, 
American-educated Khalg leader Hafizullah Aain. The new Prime Minister 
relentlessly pursued the same iconoclastic domestic policies, and major 
uprisings began to occur m the Pashtun tribal area of eastern Afghanistan 
along the Pakistan border. Sporadic revolts, largely uncoordinated, spread 
to all the country's 29 provinces. Major incidents occurred Detween April 
and June 1979, including one in the major northwestern city of Herat, where 
renels killed an undetermined number of Russian technicians, their wives and 
children before tne army could restore order. Until the Soviet invasion 
oegan on Dec. 2<4, nost of the fighting has occurred between the 
overwhelmingly conscript Afghan army, with its Russian advisers, and the 
Afghan guerrillas, including some Pashtun tribesmen from the Pakistani side 
of the border. There are some 10 separate rebel groups, divided by tribal 
loyalties and by ideologies, which range from the secular leftist to 
Qonarchiai rightist. Most, however, are devout Muslims, and two of the major 
leaders are well-xnown religious figures. A single leader who could provide 
overall coordination and direction for these diverse forces has not yet 
emerged. 
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3y January 1980, the fighting. and general unrest inside Afghanistan had 
caused over 400,000 Afghan refugees to cross the border into neighboring 
areas or Pakistan; at least 30,000 had fled to Iran. Prom February 1979 on, 
Hadio Afghanistan began accusing Pakistan and Iran of aiding the guerrillas. 
Although Pakistan has continued to deny these charges, it is possible that 
the Paxistanis were unofficially supporting the Afghan guerrillas on a modest 
scale, just as they have been housing and feeding the refugees "on 
humanitarian grounds'* in 12 caaps situated along tneir border from the 
northernmost reaches of the country to Baluchistan province in the south . 

Tension persisted within the government between Prime Minister Amin and a 
faction j.ed by President Taraxi, while the guerrilla campaigns continued and 
government programs floundered. The conflict came to a head in September 
shortly after Taraxi»s return via Moscow froa the nonaligned conference in 
Havana. Apparently, Taraki had agreed to a Soviet plan that he oust tne 
strong-willed Aain, who had rejected Soviet urging that he broaden the base 
of the party and at least temporarily halt tne collectivist policies that 
were enraging conservative rural Afghans. It is thought by some American 
specialists that Aain also refused Moscow »s proposal that Soviet comoat 
forces ne introduced to put down the tribal rebellions. 

At any rate, the ouster of Aain vas forestalled when Taraxi was icilled by 
forces loyal to Aain in a shootout at the presidential palace on Sept. 14 or 
15, aithougn his death was not officially confirmed for several days. During 
the three montns following the death of Taraki, tne internal security 
situation continued to worsen. By early Deceiaoer, only Kabul, the capital, 
and fiv,5 other major urban centers were firmly controlled oy government 
forces. The largely conscripted Afghan army had been weakened oy rebellion, 
desertions, and purges of its senior ranks. Many units, complete with 
Soviet-supplied weapons, had gone ovei; to the rebels with whom they 
sympatnized. Over 4,000 Soviet military advisers had been assigned to the 
army down to the oattalion level; Soviet civilian technicians were also 
helping to run the government. 

Tiie_Sqviet_Role_and_Invasion 

Sussian interest in Afghanistan predates Soviet history, reflecting both 
geopolitical factors and the ethnic ties Detween the Afghans and the people 
of Soviet Central Asia. Since Tsarist times, aussia has been a competitor 
for influence in this traditionally neutral buffer along its southern norder. 

Tne creation of the Soviet state in 1917 marked the oeginaing of a closer 
relationship between the two countires. The soviet government supported 
Afghanistan in its war for independence from Great Britain in 1919. In 1921, 
the Soviet and Afghan governments signed a nonaggression pact. The 

suppression by Moscow of tne Kuslia population in Soviet Central Asia led 
Afghanistan to distance itself from the Soviet Onion in the 1930s. By the 
1950s, relations had pegun to improve, aithougn until 197b Afghanistan 
remained essentially a neutral puffer state. 

Even before the April 1978 coup which ousted President Daoud, the Soviet 
Onion had oecome Afghanistan »s major trading partner and its primary source 
of economic and military assistance. Between 1954 and 1977, the Soviet Onion 
provided 51.3 billion in aid on terms that were highly favoraole by Soviet 
standards. According to Soviet sources, Soviet-built plants provided 25* of 
Afghanistan's industrial output in 1977. There were, by that time, already 
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1,300 Soviet technicians in the country. The major part of Afghanistan's 
transportation network (including roads and airports) , as well as its 
electric power capacity, were ouilt with Soviet assistance. The Soviets J 
developed Afghanistan's natural gas industry, which supplies some 3 billion 
cubic meters of gas per year to the Soviet Onion via a Soviet -built pipeline. 

Soviet military aid prior to 1978 was no less substantial. Between 1956 
and 1977, the soviet Onion supplied 95% of Afghanistan's weapons and military 
needs, m addition to training some 3,700 Afghan ailitary personnel in the 
Soviet Onion. The Soviet Onion supplied over 3600 million worth of weapons 
including surface-to-air-missiles, fighter planes, helicopter, tanks, and 
armored vehicles. 

Jhile there is no clear evidence of direct Soviet involvement in the April 
1973 coup which installed tlur Mohammad Tarasi, there is little doubt of 
Soviet support. Tne Soviet Onion had become increasingly concerned by 
President" Daoud*s apparent shift to the right in domestic and foreign policy. 
They were aware of baoud*s plans to seek larger scale U.S aid during a 
planned official visit to Washington in Septemoer 1978 and also resented his 
dismissal of a number of Soviet-t rained ailitary officers and his public 
denunciation of Cuoa , s self -proclaimed nonaiigned status. They aiso viewed 
with displeasure the reversal of Daoud's 1974-76 policy ox assigning Soviet 
military advisers down to the company level. 

The soviex Union was a clear beneficiary of the April 1973 coup. The new 
Taraki-ied government, vhile not really in the mold of a Soviwt puppet 
regime, provided a definite pro-Soviet tilt to Afghan domestic ana foreign 
policies. The Soviet Onion gave strong public endorsement to the new 
government. A 20— year bilateral friendship ana cooperation treaty was signed 
on Dec. 5, 197b. It contained more specific language regarding military and 
security cooperation than is usually found m similar Soviet treaties. 
During 1978, the number of Soviet technicians and military advisors more than 
guadrupied . 

As Islamic resistance to the government »s Sanist program mounted, the 
Taraki government pecame increasingly dependent on Soviet assistance in 
fighting the recels. Visits to Kaoai oy higa-leval Soviet military 
delegations in April and August of 1979 signaled a more direct Soviet 
ailitary involvement in tne Afghan governments fight against renel forces. 

At the same time, Soviet leaders almost certainly were apprehensive over 
the Taraki-Amin. leadership *s moves to elminate Parcham leaders in tne summer 
of 1978. Some analysts argue that Babrak Karmal, who went into exile in 
Eastern Europe, had been the Soviet candidate for party leadership. There 
were also indications that the Soviet Onion had unsuccessfully urged. Afghan 
leaders to broaden the case of the government and to slow their ruthless 
modernization program in order to quell the growing insurrection br islamic 
rebels. Shen the more militant and dogmatic Hafizullah Aain removed Taraki 
and assumed full control of the government in September 1979, western 
analysts generally assumed that Amin»s action had Soviet support and signaled 
a Soviet decision against seeking accommodation with Islamic nationalists and 
an ail-out effort instead to crush the reoellion. subsequent analyses 
concluded that during Taraki»s visit to Moscow immediately prior to his 
ouster and death, Soviet leaders had in fact advised him to remove Amin, out 
that the effort backfired. 

The Soviet Union, nonetheless, publicly backed Amin after ne took over and 
stepped up its aid to the government *s campaign to crush the rebellion. 
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Despite Soviet support, Aiain appeared to be losing around against rebel 
forces. A large soviet ailitary delegation, headed oy a Deputy Defense 
Minister, General Ivan Pavlovsky, had oeen in Afghanistan fro a August tnrough 
Octooer to assess the insurgency and devise a plan to cope with it. U.S. 
officials say that Pavlovsky delivered a gris report on his return hose, and 
that this assessment undoubtedly was a sajor factor in the Soviet cecision to 
invade .-if ghanistan in Deceraber- 

The So7iets aaae one last effort to cooperate with Asm in aarly Hcvesber 
when a ccaDined Soviet-Afghan operation was launched in Paxtia province south 
of Kabul, the site of a niajor guerrilla concentration ~~ near - tae Pakistan 
border. The campaign was initially successful, out the victory was 
snort— lived, since toe insurgents regained control of the area once the 
Afghan-Soviet force and returned to its oases. 

The rirst puniic sign of Soviet displeasure with A a in and growing concern 
for its substantial invest aent in Afghanistan appeared in Pravda on D&c . 7, 
1979. The paper carried a aessage froa Soviet leaders Brezhnev and Kosygin 
on the anniversary of the signing of the bilateral frir.dship treaty. The 
Soviet greeting to the Aain government was correct out cooler than oast 
Soviet messages. It did net contain the usual assurances of continued Soyiet 
aid and support for tae government, altnouqa Soviet support was reaffirmed in 
lower level Soviet aedia coaaentary » 

By early Decan>oer, while tne Iran crisis was dominating pnolic ana aedia 
attention, the U.S. Adainistr ation was concerned over signs that xne Soviet 
Onion night be preparing to escalate its Military presence in Afgnanistn, as 
evidenced oy a aa^or oujJdup of Soviet forces aiong zhQ Afghan Dorder. On 
Dec. 3 and 9, a unit of Soviet troops with tan/cs and heavy araor was 
airlifted to the Soviet-controlled Bagraa air field north of Kaoui. This 
force moved north to elijinate reoel troops along the road Detween Kabul and 
the Soviet border (the subsequent invasion route). The U.S. Administration 
stepped up its warnings to the Soviets against direct intervention, as 
revealed in a State Department briefing for reporters on Dec. 22. 

The Soviet invasion of Afgnanistan began on Dec. 24 with tne airlifting of 
5,000 Soviet airborne troops to Kaoui. O.S. officials quoted in the press 
speculate tnat there was probably one last Sovi&t attempt on Dec. 24 to 
persuade President Asm to revise nis policies along lines aore acceptable to 
Moscow. Tne Soviet anbassador reportedly uet with imin that day to urge hia 
once aore to permit Soviet combat forces to operate against the renel forces 
inside Afghanistan, and pursue less ambitious social and economic policies. 

According to the same official O.S. oources, Aain aay have sensed danger 
and then moved in a small armored convoy from the presidential palace in the 
center of Kabul to Darulasan palr.'-e 7 miles to the southwest. On Dec. 27, 
the day of the coup, r">eT??nts <-,^ a 5,000-aan Soviet, airborne division aade 
their way from the Kabul airport m araored vehicles across the citv to the 
Daruiaaan palace. Many were reportedly Soviet Central Asian Taniics and 
Oznefcs, taembers of etnnic groups also represented in Af Ghanistan. Alter a 
short violent araed clash between Amin*s guards and the Soviets, the 
President was apparently captured, "tried," and executed, along with aessbers 
of nis family and retinue. 

soon thereafter, although it is not clear exactly wnen, Amin»s arch-rival, 
Babrak. Karaal, and other exiled Parcham leaders were airlifted back to Kabul 
froia Sastern Suropa by the Sussians. Prior to Karaal»s actual return, a 
recorded statement oy hia was broadcast on what appeared to be aadio Kabul, 
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out the source was later determined to be a transmitter in Teraez on the 
Soviet side of the border, using aadio Kabul's assigned frequencies. Karaal 
declared that the "oioody apparatus of Hafizullah Asm* had ba&n overthrown . 

Sithin a few days or tne invasion and Aain's ouster, western analysts 
became convinced that tne Soviet ailitary action represented a aassive and 
long— tera coaaitaent by the Soviet Union to crusa tne iusim rebellion and to 
ensure an Afghan government favoraoie to Soscow . Py the end or December 
there were said to oe at least 200 Soviet aircratt involved in tne caaoaign. 
5y Jan- 10, the initial 5,000-aan invasion force had ausnrooaea to an 
estimated 3b, 000. Soviet forces reportedly included six ^notorized rifle 
divisions, each consisting of an estimated 1.3,000 troops, 265 tan.ts, 3u3 
araorad personnel carriers, supported by artillery, "frog" rockets, and 
helicopters. Hew troops continued to pour into the country daily. 

Xhe Soviet action aarxs the first direct Soviet aiiitary intervention 
abroad since the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968; the first large-scale 
righting ry soviet troops abroad since the righting with Chinese forces on 
the Ussuri Kiver m 1969; ana the first direct soviet military intervention 
in a country outside the Soviet bloc since tne end of Horld War 11. 

A central issue likely to shape future U.S. -Soviet relations is why the 
Soviet Union ncv decided to undertake sucn an action with its entailed risks 
and negative repercussions. The U.S., as well as other Western and 
nonaligned governments, have rejected tne Soviet explanation mat it -*as 
supiy complying with its treaty obligations to protect Afghanistan frora 
foreign interference at the urgent raquest of the Afghan government; aany 
governments have pointed out that the soviet claim is aosurd, given the fact 
that tne existing Afghan government was ousted oy the Soviets.'' 

President Carter stated on Dec. 2d that tne event nad substantially 
changed his view of the Soviet Union. In nis speech to the nation on Jan. 4, 
1930, President Carter expressed the view that the Soviets sight i>e seeking 
to use Afghanistan as a step in an effort to expand tneir mriuenco in South 
Asia and tne Persian Gulf region. Current Western assessments or Soviet 
objectives follow two conflicting lines, one eaona sizing tne defensive and 
reactive nature of the Soviet action, iiaitsd to protecting its interests in 
Afghanistan; the o trier stressing the offensive and opportunistic nature of 
the aove into Afghanistan as an action m support of oroad^r Soviet regional 
aioitions. 

Arguments supporting tne defensive or reactive interpretation are oasea on 
the view that the ajoxq governnent was clearly net effective m its campaign 
to crush the growing rebellion and gain control of the country. Thare was a 
real danger troa the Soviet perspective that An in could fall and be replaced 
by an a nti— Soviet Islamic governnent. Sucn an outcome would nave ssant tie 
loss of the substantial Soviet investnient m Afghanistan ana would have 
represented a nsajor setbac* to tne Soviet position in Asia and the Persian 
Gulf. It could have heightened the islaaic fervor sweeping Iran and other 
countries of tae region, intensifying Soviet rears of Isiaaic f unaa.-entaiisa 
engulfing tne approximately bO-raillion flusxin inhabitants of tne Soviet 
Central Asian Bepuolics. Hoy taat some 50f 3 of the Soviet population is 
non-Sussian, the Soviet leadership is keenly sensitive to the danger of 
unrest aaong its national minorities. Accoraina to some analysts, however, 
Soviet leaders decided to intervene in Afghanistan and replace the 
ineffective and unreliable Am in only reluctantly and against their cautious 
instincts in order to eliminate these threats. 
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Ths arguaents tor offensive or opportunistic interpretations stress tnat 
the Soviet Union found itself lacing unique opportunities in a region that 
has o^sn tae target of traditional Soviet aaoitions. At a tiae of 
unprecedented Soviet ailitary strength and confidence, an exploitaole 
situation or chaos and turaoil reigned in Iran, Heightening the vulneraoiiity 
of the Persian G^if and Pakistan. It was obvious to the Soviets tnat the 
Gnitea states, already noscage to i~s Iranian situatioc, woula not be in a 
position to challenge T.ne soviet aove into Afghanistan. The Soviets say also 
have speculated tnat the U.S. would oe less lively to react since Afghanistan 
had litcie direct strategic importance. Soae analysts argue that Soviet 
confidence on this score was strengthened by tne aiid U.S. response to 
earlier Soviet moves in Afghanistan and also in Indochina and Africa. 
Hnacever retaliatory action tae United States sight take in trade or other 
areas, the Afghan ventare was calculated to be worth the price, particularly 
since prospects for ratification cf SALT 11 were airaaay dia . Any loss cf 
good win fro a Third 'iorla countries, according to sone analysts, would oe 
sore tnan ofiset uy new respect for Soviet power and loscow's demonstrated 
siiiingness to use it. Success in crusning the Afghan rebels would leave 
Moscow in an unprecedented position to take advantage of Iranian instability 
ana Pakistan's veaxness to expand its influence in tne Indian Ocean and 
Persian Suli areas at Western expense. A fey analysts have speculated that 
the Soviet action reflects tae ascent of hawks m the Soviet, leadership, as a 
result of President Brezhaev»s declining health. 

The Soviet intervention in Afghanistan say not nave oeeo activated 
exclusively by eitner defensive or opportunistic considerations, out rather 
so33 combination of acta. 3ut wnatover the original motivations, they say ne 
in a position to achieve ooth objectives. Ultimate Soviet success is oy no 
393ns a certainty, but the rate ot Soviet aiiitary escalation seeas to 
indicate a calculation oy Moscow that it can achieve a rapid and decisive 
outcone. A long-tera occupation reaains a very real possibility, and some 
observers believe that Soviet forces may ventare neyond Afghanistan »s 
borders . 
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The soviet nilicaty invasion of Muslin Afghanistan has been met, in 
general, vith varying degrees of condemnation froa the Arab states. 0nl7 the 
Marxist regxae of the People's Democratic Kepubiic of 'I&aen (P.D.S.Y.) has 
voiced support for tne Soviet action. Algeria, Syria, and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (?LO) , however, have thus far been conspicuous by 
their silence. 

The Arab states or the Persian Gulf littoral, in concert with Saudi 
Arabia, vere particularly vociferous m expressions ox concern. Saudi 
foreign Minister Sauc inn Faisal conferred on Oan. 4 with representatives or 
Arar> ana Islamic countries in ordsr to seek a clear-cut, united i-!usli3_ stand 
that possioxy may take the fcra of a sura sit meeting in the near future. 
Sau3i"and other Gulf news media have called for serious military and Eoral 
action, stressing that tne Soviet intervention represents a new strategy on 
the part of Moscow that has resulted froa the inconsistencies, uncertainties 
and weakness of Aaerican policy. They referred to the "internal structure in 
the United States, *» which still suffered from the Viatnaa experience and 
Watergate. They compared soviet justification for its Afghanistan adventure 
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with those accompanying intervention in Hungary and Czechoslovakia. It was 
also stated that, folio sing fitter soviet failures in Sudan, Soaalia, and 
Chile, the soviet Union had shed its reservations and had decided to 
undertake a policy of direct military intervention into the internal affairs 
of independent states. 

Irag, a major client for Soviet ailitary hardware and training, rebuked 
the Soviet Union over Afghanistan, cogparing it unfavorably with the United 
States in its endeavors to dominate smaller countries. In Belgrade on Jan. 
5, the Iraqi and Yugoslav foreign ainisters called upon nonaiigned countries 
to resist intervention in the Middle Bast and the Gulf, and called for the 
immediate vitndrasai of all foreign forces in Afghanistan. 

The governaent of Oaan , following its strong denunciation of tne Soviet 
invasion, v»as reported to have granted U.S. forces use of its naval and air 
facilities m oraer to support a strengthened American presence in the 
region. Both 1'gypt and Israel ha7e issued statements offering the 'Jnited 
States use of ailitary facilities to heighten American power in the Middle 
Sast. Egyptian President al-5adat on Jan. u ecphasized that such use would 
not he tantamount to base rights. 

The auslia World League and the Isiaaic Congress have condemned Soviet 
aggression m Kusliza Arghanistan. At the United Nations, five Arao states — 
Sgyot, Saudi Araoia, a an, Bahrain and Morocco — joined western and other 
Third World countries in signing a letter requesting an urgent meeting of the 
Security Council to consider the Afghanistan situation. 

l££3 

a stateaent issued by the Iranian government on Dec. 29 teraed the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan !i a hostile act... against all the Susliias of the 
yorld." The Knoaeini regime, including the Anatolian hiaself, thus far has 
refrained froa any further condeanation of the Soviet move. Over the past 
year, tne Ayatoilah had denounced the f oraer Taraxi and Aram regiaes for the . 
anti-Isiaaic tones of their policies and had called upon Afghanistan s s araed 
forces, police and civil service to turn against the "corrupt athiests 4 * who 
had attempted to subvert the country 3 s traditional Islamic culture. In turn, 
Kaoui increasingly had accused "prejudicial religious eleflents* in Iran of 
having aided duslirs resistance raoveaents in Af gnanist an. 

Several thousand Afghanis, together with Iranian supporters, stormed the 
Soviet embassy in Tehran on Jan. 1, 19B0, out soon thereafter negotiated a 
withdrawal with Iranian authorities. In Sashad, soae 5,000 Afghanis and 
Iranians demonstrated outside the Soviet consulate. Estimates vary on the 
nuaoer of Afghani expatriates in Iran, with maximua figures given as 300,000. 
Since April 197B, according to official figures, about 30,000 Afghan refugees 
have emigrated to Iran. 

The Khomeini regise's primary preoccupation has oeen the acnieveaent of 
legitimacy for a theocratic fora of government and internal security. Faced 
with continuing political f ragaentation and scononuc cnaos, it is hignly 
sensitive to everts in neighboring Afghanistan. As long as the central 
government m Tehran and Qoa is unabie to reiinposs its authority over the 
provinces, ethnically cased demands for regional autonoay, and even 
secession, will continue. If the Soviets are able to install a reasonably 
staole regime in Kabul, the potential for inciting and suooorting etnnic 
nationalism in Iran is suostantial. Of particular concern is the aoveaent 
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for an independent Baluchistan, which Afghanistan historically has supported 
as a aeans of gaining access to the Indian Ocean. The Afghani Harxist 
parties nave had a close aorking relationship with the Iranian Coiaauaist 
Tuden Party and other leftist groups. Iranian radicals have undergone 
training, including Marxist indoctrination and guerrilla training, at two 
Afghani Soviet-supervised training camps at rtazun-i-Sharif , near tne Soviet 
border . 

£axi3ta:i_ana_Indxa 

The recant, events in Afghanistan have caused great distress in Pakistan 
where there is aucn concern anout the potential for Soviet— inspired and 
directed suoversioa of the country. Pakistan and Afghanistan share a long 
oorder over which they nave oeen at odds for a any years. Autonomy-minded 
trioal groups, straddling the ooundary, have been a major threat to the 
integrity of Pakistan and complicating factor in attempts to resolve its 
disputes" -sith Afghanistan- While negotiations with the previous Afghan 
regimes aet with little or no success, at least there was tns feeling in 
Pakistan that tne contending parties were equally matched. Soviet control of 
Afghanistan appears to naxe tne country a potentially far sora formidable 
opponent. It" is feared that a Soviet-dominated regime will ne aggressive in 
pursuing an active policy of suoversion among Pakistan's dissident ethnic- 
groups "(especially Saluchis and Pushtus) , thereby raising to a much higher 
" ' possibility of tne region's balkanization and an end to Pakistan as 

todcy. Having lost the east wing of the country — Bangladesh -- 

a decade age, the Pakistani^ are particularly sensitive to this-* 
As a result of The tr.rea closed sy the Soviet union, Pakistani ! 

ore saia to oe anxious for a return to large-scale O.S. 

wnich have b^en severely restricted since tne India-Pakistan tf 
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Tne Soviet intervention in Afgnanistan poses an indirect threat to India, 
'which snares no ooraer with the eaoattiea central Asian country. Criticisa 
and opposition nave been expressed in aany quarters over the Soviet military 
action, but the new governaent of Indira Ghandi nas accepted tne Soviet 
rationale ror tne invasion. The greatest concern of Indian leaders at this 
juncture revolves around Pakistan's response to the intervention — and its 
possible implications. There is considerable apprehension that the crisis 
sill lead to strengtnened ties between Pakistan and the United States, with a 
consequent resumption of O.S. deliveries or Military equipment. Such an 
influx of nes and sopnisticated weaponry is seen by Indians as having a sajor 
destabilising effect on tne always sensitive balance of forces betveen India 
ana Pakistan. The possibility ox a closer military relationship between 
China and Pakistan is also vieyed wita concern oy Indian leaders. After- 
three aars with Pakistan, in which the latter employed weapons supplied by 
the United States, and a fourth war with China, Indian is suspicious of any 
U.S. military assistance in tne region designed to strengthen Pakistan. 

China steadily escalated its condemnation of the Soviet Union following 
the Soviet-oacked coup in Kabul and the buildup of Soviet forces throughout 
Afgnanistan. In authoritative press and governaent statements, Peking said 
that these aev-elopaents pose a direct threat, to Chinese security and aark the 
aost serious escalation of Soviet ex pans ion ism aoroad in over a decade. 
Peking has yet to pledge authoritatively its support for the armea resistance 
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to tne Soviets in Afghanistan, although ?ice Premier Deng Xiaoping seeaed to 
come close to a statement of outright supoort vhen he varaiy praised on Jan. 
6 "heroic rssistance" of the Afghan people, also, Peking has thus far not 
reaffirmed sac.ang for Paxistan, Afghanistan s s vulnerable neighbor and a 
traditionally close ally of the P.3.C. Chinese coiasient has offered general 



pledges to join 
Soviet aggression, giv: 
"joint counteraeasures 
be taken in order to c. 



id-dide efforts against this and other instances of 

ing special prominence to calls for sino-Aaerican 

It has advised pointedly that "actual steps" aust 

neck tne Soviet advance toward "global hegeacnisa, 5 * and 

in this regard, has highlighted statements or, U.S. counteractions by 

President Carter and U.S. officials. 

among the other notable features of China's reaction, Peking said that.: 

O) Soviet cojectivos m Afghanistan range far beyond a desire to control 
that country and represent an iaportant step in the Xrealix>»s oian to gain 
direct access to the Indian Ocean ana control 3 est em oil supplies in the 
Persian Gulf region. 

(2) The Soviet move caae at this tiae in part oecause the soviet Onion saw 
tnat the Onitea States yas preoccupied yitn the crisis in Iran and had 
"helplessly taken a defensive position 1 * in rivalry with una O.S.S.a. in the 
middle Bast. 

(j) The invasion served as a yarning to other Third world rulers with 
close ties to the U.S.S.a,, demonstrating that the Soviets are unscrupulous 
conspirators "3-ike Hitler 1 * who «ill use and dispose of allies as they see 
fit. 

(4) There is a clear iinx between the Afghanistan invasion and 
soviet-backed aggression by 'Jietnas in Indochina because the less-than-f ira 
yorid reaction against Vietnam encouraged the Soviets to reel tree to invade 

Afghanistan. 

O.S^_Allies 

Our European allies, in. contrast to their somewhat qualified initial 
reactions to the crisis in Iran, iisaediateiy joined the United States in 
strongly condemning tne Soviet intervention in Afganistan. Tne NATO council 
yas convened in Brussels on Hey ifear»s Day to discuss the action. O.S. 
Deputy Secretary of State barren Christopher, who represented the U.S. at tne 
session, reported that the allies discussed a variety oc retaliatory measures 
against tne' Soviet Onion at tne session, including: (T) boycotting the 1930 
Olympic Games in Moscow; (2) stopping "wheat sales; {.3) breaking off cultural 
exchanges; ana (4) refusing to renew cosnercia! credits. 

Although no decisions *ere adopted at the aeetmg, it appeared there vas a 
general consensus that whatever actions are taken saouid be "tirss, convincing 
and credible." One NATO asoassaaor stated: '*We dare not taxe actions we 
cannot really deliver on because our credibility will suffer." 

At the Jan. "J, MATO • -nesting and in preliminary talks conducted by 
Secretary Christopher yith ranking West European diplomats in London* the 
O.S. found a coraaon front witn the European allies. They expressed autuai 
concern over the "axtreae seriousness" of the Soviet aggression, and the need 
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for the Western Alliance to respond force-full/. tfATO Secretary Luns called 
trie Soviet invasion "a flagrant vioiation of international law and a threat 
to worln peace." 

In other allied reactions, Britain and several other :5A?0 aeabers 
instructed their aaoassadors to avoid contact vith the nei? Soviet-aac-ced 
governs 3ut. an Xaoui. On Jan.' 4, several a est. European representatives, along 
with a„s. f Paxistaiii, and other Asian diplomats, presented a request to the 
U.M. Security Council for a fornai debate on tne Soviet invasion. On Jan. 6, 
however, France deviated from the solidarity expressed oy its sest European 
allies, ana refused to line up behind President Carter's program of economic 
countaraaasures against the soviet Union. French Foreign Sinister Jean 
?rancois-?oncet argued that France, as the s *yitness'* and originator of 
2ast-.Jest detente 13 years ago, as duty-bound not to act hastily. 
Francois— Poacet added that it would tie a grave error to "westernize the 
Afghanistan affair ' 3 since it appears primarily a conflict betyaen tne Soviets 
and taa Islaaic von a ratner than an '2ast— iiast confrontation. 

On Jan. 7, Argentina joinea the common Market and Canada in temporarily 
suspending ne^ export licenses for vhsat, cor;>, soybeans, ana other 
agricultural products in response to President Carter's announcement that tne 
U.S. will refuse to sell 11 million astric tons of additional grain to the 
Soviet Union. The Australian government is expected to hold a special 
cabinet .Hearing to consider Australians resoonse to a request fro a Washington 
to support U.S. measures oy not increasing sales to the Soviet Onion to 
offset z:i~- grains the U „3 . is denying the Soviets. Finally, the Coosa on 
darxer. suspendea export sunsidies and the aranting of licenses for grain and 
dairy product exports to tne Soviet Union. 

The Afghanistan mciuant is lively to contribute to a further cooling of 
relations between s?>T0 countries and the Soviet Union, already strained by 
the Atlantic Alliance's decision in ■ Decent oer 197^ to produce and deploy a new 
generation or American interned iate-range ballistic sissiles capaole of 
striding the Soviet Onion. It also appears likely t.iat the United States and 
its European allies could be dravn closer together as a result of the Soviet 
Military intervention designee to tie Afghanistan more firniy into the Soviet 
sphere of influence. It vcuid not oe surprising, however, if tne allies 
prefer to structure the western response along trie lises indicated ny France, 
so tnat, yuiie strong!/ condemning the Soviet action, the *-»ay voulo oe left 
open to a future constructive relationship yith Moscow . 

Japan 

Japan has reacted with soaeyhat sore caution than the West European 
allies, aitnougn the government has issued puslic st.ateaents domestically and 
at the U.M. strongly condemning the Soviet invasions. Jspan also announced 
that it would refuse to recognise the nev scviat-ins tailed government in 
Kaoul and would continue to withhold economic aid,- ^h ich it ceasei m the 
fail oz 197y oeciuse or intern-l instability in Afghanistan. Tne Japanese 
government is reportedly considering a number of additional steps, out it 
appears hesitant to go along with U.S. economic ccunteraeasures oecausa 
officials oeiie^e trade sanctions sight end up hurting Japan economically 
aore than the Soviet Union. In 1*78, Japan exported £2.8 Dillioa vorth of 
products to the Soviet union, while it iiaoorted only about 5 1.8 billion wortn 
cf goods during the saae period. 

In successive governments since the end of the Cold Mar, Japanese priae 
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ministers have sought to strengtnen ties with the Soviet Union, ana current 
Priae sinister Ohirs would prooablv not support any aeasures that yould 
seriously underline that already cool relationship* acreover, Japan is vary 
a vara ox a sizaoie oaiia-a? of Soviet troops ana facilities on trie Suril-e 
Islands (taken ovsi' by the Soviets at has end of World Sac II, out still" 
cxaiaea by tne Japanese) as vail as growing Soviet military' power in 
Northeast Asia and the Western Pacific. 

In suniaary, Japan .iay consider adopting stronger measures against the 
Soviet Onion", sue a as postponing loan coasitaents for joint Soviet-Japanese 
oeveiopaent projects; nut is unlikely to iapose any sanctions t.-sat 'jould 
severely disrupt its lucrative trade vith the Soviet Union or anger, the 
Soviets politically. 



over;: 



rue Soviet invasion of Afghanistan appears to have triggered a aaioc 
reassessment of t.ia role of the United States m tne vorid. This 

reassessment could aean a reversal of rstrencsaent in world affairs orought 
on oy tie so-called. "Vietnaa syndrone s> and the reassert ion of a forward 
policy of cuaiif lea globalise . ■ 

Ever since its setoach in the v"iet:ia-A yar,- the United States has been 
caugnt up ia a national si cod of vitaara^a.1 froas glonalisa, sad tne military 
implications of such a role. Analysts have popularly referred to chis 
phenomenon aa the "Vietnam syaaroae ,'* meaning "never again" ; <*ili the Onited 
States oecoae involved xw a foreign war over less than vital interests. 

Accordingly, g local comifctoents »ere reduced unaer the liixon doctrine, 
whica eapnasiced tae resoonsioility of U.S. allies to provide for trie it* ovn 
security and regional responsibility in proviaing security. Phis tendency 
continued -.nrcugn the ?ord .and Carter Administrations. Tne Carter 

Administration has emphasized a policy of avoiding intervention oy -ailitary 
neans overseas. 

Detente vita tne soviet Union coincided wita this development. Agreements 
vera reached vith the Soviet Onion in which the United States attempted to 
staoilize the relationship with a autuaily acceptable strategic balance and 
with fornaily ngreoa "ruies of the gaae" for governing their rivalry, notaoly 
in the Third Horla . In soma respects this arrangement conforaeu to the 
prevailing a cod or the American people: it seesed to se the rationale for 
glooai retrenchment while achieving soae for 3 of strategic stability aith tne 
Soviet Union* 

But the Soviet Union had its ovn inter? re 
coexistence upon iihxch this relationship x* 
contrasted sruirply vr.tn that of the Onitea S 

Brezhnev argued that detente did not or ■„-*..-.- --- --,-.- - - 

"national Liberation scveaents" in the Tnird ilorxd. Ostensibly acctrine 
out perceived Soviet geopolitical interests as y«il •— callau tor such 
support. accordingly, the Soviet Oniou pursued an interventionist policy in. 
the Third Woclu, specifically in Angola, the Horn o!; Atrigc, and Inr.ocnina, 
it da so against the •protests or. tne Onited States that, such behavior 
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violated detente ar.d that tne pursuit or* expansionist goals in the Third 
so rid vis destabilizing - An aaoigucus relationship resulted: acccs'aadation 
was reache-a throucn tne SALT process, on the assumption held bv* both 
gov-ranerits tnac SALT was in the interests of Doth nations, deanwhaie. the 
iovx-ics cc-:: c.;. n.jcr. I a sceady .-sa pans ion of their .uii\tij:y capabilities, and t.ne 
Tmrd ,*crii dom^: tua 3;no: avis or contar.rioi ana potenti?.i coal rout at ion . 

Developments in tne Hidhie East and in South Asia in 1979 highlighted . 3. 
iosees end vuin^raDij-itxes in the Tnird 3 -or id . 

Tne f3.il of the Shah in earlv Vily and tne suDseauent instability in the 
Wjrsxap. Gulf region exposed Use vulnerability of the tfiddie Hast oil 
resources viani to tne Eastern worlo and underscored geopolitical 
or tne U.S. entrenchment policy. It compelled a reassessment of 
ic interests in tne area. Qualified iote.xv.-x policy observers 
«;stiy or a ^u.tetantiii ^eakeniny or the "Vietnam syndrome" -is 
\ pidn.; cot underway for strengthening tne U.S. position an the diddle aast . 
oncrete military -L-asures -*ere undertaken in •""urc-oe and with regard to 
tne a:: nissaie. Trie seizure or tne American hostages ic. Teheran during the 
\ fail or 197P guiokenea the pace of this apparent reversal or policy. 

Ine Sevier: invasion or Afghanistan now aopears to hd''°. accelerated the 
process of reversal rron r- i t;:enca:.ie-n t tovard reinforcement of soiae for?, of 
qualified gaoo?. lisa , tne nature end inaits of vhacn have yet to oe 
■letiruaej. "he United States nay veil, sc this point, oe cnaiieugaa to cry 
to create a ooiacy odsea on a ne/ national consensus, ana rsgaira t.i? 
necessary niiicnry pover t :> supoocc -vr.atavor roie it determines to play. 
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V.:\?h Aaniristr iticn has already pledged continued adierer.ce to the SALT I 
ana SALT IX agreements *o long as tae Soviets do. The Soviets have yet to 
reply. One indicator of. Soviet expectations in deternining tne rsAatjoashio 
tor the future, therefore, would seea to lie in vnetner the Soviets wiii 
sioiisriy aside dv SALT, e?en though ratification has neea temporarily 
sneiveh in tne Unitea States. Tne Soviet response could do n<icn to clarify 
vheth^r detente aas inaeed . been abandonee, in Moscow for a renewal cc the 
"cold war." 



L§2iC'2£ t__la olios i ions : Xtarian ista 



U.S. options for influencing events in Afohanistsn are limited to 
providing direct or indirect assistance to tne Afghan qusmlla forces and 
refugees, ana to support the regime of President 2ia ul Hag in neighoorrnq £► 
£c.:-:rst£n. In coin cases, the options would appear to require working througn<* 
the governsent of Pakistan, since that country as the only h&ven of the > 
Afghan insurgents to &nich the U.S. has access. Opposition forces operate 
iron within coth the Baluchistan and Nor th vest Fr ontier provi acsa . of 
Pajciacan. Given the sta L-y." of O.S% ^ I^ R ^vaB --TreT§"tions' # xxT~n@^Ws~rtfr±iX^l"f that 
the United States could channel any aid through Xraa. 
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In recent years, O.S. policy has shifted away froa Pakistan an<i toward 
India. Detente reduced the importance of Pakistan as a key link in the O.S. 
security network created to contain the Soviet Onion- Also, the secession of 
Bangladesh m W72, halving Pakistan *s population and land aass, reinforced 
India's claia that it was, by virtue of its size, resources, and location, 
the doaiaant power of the subcontinent. 

One effect of the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, however, will alaost 
certainly be to reverse the trena of a declining P.S. interest in Pakistan — 
at least for a period of tiae. Because it shares a long, difficult-tb-defend 
border with Afghanistan, Pakistan again is likely to assuae a major strategic 
dissension in the view of O.S. policynakers. 

If the Onited States does decide to increase significantly tne supply of 
ailitary equipment to Pakistan, one of the results, already apparent in the 
public stateaents of India's leaders, will be to place considerable strain on 
O.S. -Indian relations. It will be the task of the Onited States to balance 
its reguireaent to protect its security interest in tnis part of tne world 
with the need to reassure India that its actions will not upset the existing 
balance of power on tne subcontinent. This proolea is complicated by the 
return to power of Indira Ghandi, whose previous governaents have been 
sympathetic to soviet foreign policy objectives. While the events in 
Afghanistan tend to draw the Onited States and Pakistan together, cooperation 
will oe hindered by several events and factors, asaong thea being: (1) the 
U.S. decision in early 1979 {required by a provision of the Foreign 
*• assistance Act of 19b >, as" attended) to suspend aid to Pakistan because of its 
■ covert developaent of nuclear weapons; and (2) the burning of the Aaerican 
Embassy in Islaaabad in late 1979 by an angry crowd of Muslia deaonstrators 
who were reacting to false ruaors of Aaerican complicity in the takeover of 
the aosgue in Mecca. In addition, several issues a ay be addressed: (1) 
whether to cooperate with Pakistan in aiding the Afghan rebels; \2) the 
extant or coaaonality with China in policy toward Pakistan; (3) defining 
Pakistan*s needs (ail it ary, econoaic, and political) for greater resiliency 
in the new situation; and (4) how to respond if Q.S .-Pakistani support of 
Afghan reoels triggers Afghan-Soviet ailitary counteraeasuras against 
Pakistan. 

E§3i22al_Ia]>;&cations£ Tne_Middle„Bast 

The Middle Bast has been and remains of vital iaportance to the security 
and economic well-being of tne Onited Stafces and its allies. O.S. interests 
dictate tnat the region cannot be peraitted to fall under the predoainant 
influence or control of a hostile power. Since Middle Bast oil is, and will 
be for soae tiae to coae, necessary to the world econoay, the Onited States 
and other consuming countries need to be assured of its availability. The 
present position of dependence upon Middle Sast oil is one of dangerous 
vulneraoility because decisions both on access and on price are not in allied 
hands. The relationship ttds engendered substantial distrust between tne 
producing and consuming nations. 

The Soviet Onion is aware that the western powers have vital interests in 
the Middle East. Soviet efforts to expand its influence in the Horn of 
Africa, the P.D.a.Y. (South Yeoen> and 'Afghanistan, however, indicate Soviet 
determination to venture in the region, while estimating the will and 
capacity of the West to respond. 
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Several Arab states perceive the United States as having bean unable or 
unwilling to respond to Soviet aoves in Africa or the Middle Sast, and they 
have pointed to U.S. refusal to support its regional allies, as demonstrated 
by arms embargoes against Turkey and Pakistan and the lack of O.S. action 
during the fall of the Shah. It is possible that these Arab perceptions of 
Soviet superiority in the Horn, southern Araoia and Afghanistan, coupled with 
increased regional instability following the Iranian revolution, could induce 
the governing elites of tne Gulf Arab states to reorient their foreign 
policies in order to ensure their internal security and survival unless the 
United states manifests a credible coaaitaent to their protection. 

The question of an increased American presence in or near the Gulf region 
remains a sensitive one. The interventionist threats of former Secretary of 
State Kissinger and Defense Secretary Schlesinger in the aid-1970s appeared 
hollow and caused adverse reaction aaong the Gulf states. In 1979, they 
reject ea an Oaani proposal to invite Western participation in the 
administration of Gulf security. The Carter Adainistration, however, has 
announced plans to organize a worldwide forward deployaent force which, 
presuaably, would be used in the Gulf region in the event of a threat to 
Western oil supplies. 

In the face of Soviet aoves in the region, including the Military invasion 
of Afghanistan, a key question reaains how well the various authorities in 
the region can aaintain sufficient control of their productive capacity, tne 
sea lanes through the Strait of Horauz, and their internal security. 

SuH§£222=E-£23§ii!§£§Ii2S§A S .S^^SoyjLet^Belations 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan had an iaaediate chilling effect on 
O.S. -Soviet relations. It Drought on sharp rhetoric between the superpowers 
and led to O.S. decisions affecting SALT, diploaatic, trade, and cultural 
relations wxtn the Soviet Onion. The Adainistration has announced that it is 
considering other counteractions in response to Soviet moves in Afghanistan, 
whether tne deterioration in O.S. -Soviet relations is aerely a sbort-tera 
phenoaenon, as it was after the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1958, or 
& aore long-tera shift reaains to be seen. But the new probleas in bilateral 
relations steaaing froa the Afghan crisis only add to the growing 
difficulties oetween the two countries that were already evident. 

.lajor O.S. decisions to increase the defense budget and iaprove the 
military ealance were already in progress before the invasion of Afghanistan. 
The decision by Hhio countries to introduce new theater nuclear weapons in 
Europe had also oeen sade . The Soviet intervention is likely to strengthen 
support for these aoves in the Onited States and other HATO countries. 

The first O.S. response to the Soviet intervention caae in the fora of 
strong unilateral protest against the nove and an announced campaign to bring 
world pressure to near against the Soviet onion. On Dec. 28, President 
carter told reporters that the soviet invasion represented a "grave threat to 
peace* and a nlataat violation of international law. The following day, the 
President sent a aessage to Soviet leader Brezhnev over the hot-line, 
demanding that the Soviet Onion remove its troops froa Afghanistan or face 
grave consequences. He warned that the Soviet action would "severely and 
adversely" affect O.S. -Soviet relations "now and in the future." 

In his reply to the Carter aessage, Soviet President Brezhnev defended the 
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Soviet move as a legitimate response to a request by the Afghan government. 
In a televised interview on Oec. 31, President carter rejected the Soviet 
repiy, saying that the Soviet leader had not told the truth. He stated that 
the Soviet action had cnanged his opinion of the Bussians aore dramatically 
than any other event during his Ad ■ in is t ration. 

The Soviet Onion publicly responded to the Carter stateaents with some 
harsh personal attacxs on the President, accusing him of propaganda "breaking 
all records for hyprocrisy and lies.* The Soviet press characterized 
President Carter as "tricked and malicious" and accused the Onited states of 
complicity in arming and training the Afghan rebels. 

A further O.S. response to the soviet invasion was in the fora of joint 
action with European and Thira world nations to bring the aatter of the 
soviet invasion before the Onited nations Security Council. The Council 
began its debate on Afghanistan on Jan. 5 at the request of 50 0.M* member 
nations. On Jan. 7, the Soviet Onion vetoed a Security council resolution 
condensing the invasion and demanding that Soviet forces be withdrawn. The 
O.S. indicated that, as a result Of the Soviet veto, it would seek to bring 
the question Before the O.M. General Assembly where the Soviet Onion has no 
veto. 

The next action taken by the O.S. was to recall Ambassador Thoaas Watson 
from Moscow on Jan. 2. On the sane day it was announced that the Carter 
adainistraticn had decided to ask the Senate to delay its consideration of 
the SALT Treaty. The Ada mst ration indicated that it was taking this step 
reluctantly because SALT XI was still viewed as oeing in the O.S. interest. 
The President suosequently said that the O.S. would continue to abide oy the 
terns of SALT I, as long as the Soviet Onion did the saae. 

specific O.S. responses to Soviet actions in Afghanistan were announced in 
President Carter's aessage to the nation on Jan. 4. The O.S. aeasures 
included: 

(1) Blocking grain sales to the Soviet Onion eeyond the 8 million metric 
ions already contracted. This means withholding an additional 17 million 
aetric tons whicn the Soviets have already ordered. 

(2) Stopping tna sale of high technology and strategic iteas to the Soviet 
Onion* including computers and oil drilling eguipnent. 

(3) Curbing Soviet fishina privileges in O.S. waters. The catch allowed 
Soviet fishing fleets in 1980 would be reduced from 350,000 tons to 75,00ft' 
tons, resulting in an estimated soviet economic loss of $55 million to $60 
million. 

(«) Delaying the opening of a new soviet consulate in New fork and an 
American consulate in Kiev. 

<5) Postponing new cultural and economic exchanges between the two 
countries, now under consideration. 

(6) Holding open tbe possibility that the Onited states might not 
participate in the Moscow summer Olympics of 1980. 

Administration officials indicated that there could be other O.s. moves 
in retaliation for the Soviet aggression. According to press reports on Jan. 
6, possible further actions under consideration include a cutback in staffs 
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of the Soviet Embassy in Washington and the U.S. Emnassy in Moscow, reduction 
of the staff of the O.S. and other western embassies in Kabul, and 
multilateral Western efforts to curtail Western bank; credits for Moscow. 

The Soviet Onion dismissed these challenges in its first high-level 
official response, carried by the soviet news agency Tass on Jan. 6. The 
authoritative Tass stateuent warned taat the O.S. actions would be at least 
as aaraf ui to the Onxted States as to the Soviet Onion and stressed that any 
atteapt to influence soviet foreign policy through such measures was dooaed 
to fail. President carter was said to have failed to consider the real 
international situation, over est inating the •potentialities" of the Onited 
States and underestimating the "potentialities" of the country being targeted 
for reprisals. It warned that the Onitea states should not doubt the Soviet 
ability to defend its interests. The stateaent concluded with the expressed 
hope that a "sane, far-sighted approach" to Soviet -An erican relations would 
eventually prevail in the Onited States. 

Tne question now is what the iapact will be of the aeasures announced by 
President carter. While these aoves serve to underline O.S. displeasure over 
Soviet behavior in Afghanistan, there is a general consensus that they are 
not likely to coapel the Soviets to reverse their policies in afghanistan. 
Soviet leaders probably tooJc the possibility of such .S . reprisals into 
account, as possible conseguences of their aove into Afghanistan, and decided 
that they were a price worth paying. In addition, soae of the reprisals 
clearly have an adverse iapact on the Onited States as well as on the soviet 
Onion. 

On the issue of SALT, the Soviets aay well have concluded, prior to their 
aove into Afghanistan, that there was no likelihood of favorable o.s. Senate 
action. Tne short-tera prospects for SALT and otner aras control aeasures 
have clearly been diaaed by the current crisis. A aajor question now is what 
tne long-tern prospects are for both the SALT process and for other aras 
control discussions, including the Vienna Force aeduction Talks (MBFB) and 
anticipated discussions on iiaiting theater nuclear weapons in Europe. 
President Carter kept the door open to an eventual SALT agreeaent by 
underlining his continued support for it and by offering to continue to aside 
by the terms of the SALT I accord. The Soviet response to President Carter »s 
offer aay aive some indication as to whether rtoscow is still committed to the 
SALT process or whether, instead, it has written off the entire exercise. 

The economic sanctions announced by President Carter are bound to sharply 
reduce the already modest O.S. -Soviet trade voluae. The overall impact on 
the O.S. econoay will be limited. Only O.S. faraers will feel any 
significant pinch, although the Administration has pledged to cushion that 
iapact through a nuaber of doaestic aeasures. The extent of the iapact of 
these economic reprisals on the Soviet economy will depend in large measure 
on whether the Soviets can find alternate western suppliers for tne goods it 
will no longer receive fron the O.S. To naKe the sanctions effective, the 
Onited states will need tae cooperation of its major allies. 

The grain cutoff could cause the Soviets the greatest potential hardship. 
Tne Soviet Onion needs to iaoort large quantities of feed grain to ensure a 
desired supply of aeat for its population. Any Soviet meat shortage 
resulting froa U.S. action could increase domestic pressure on the soviet 
governaent. The soviet Onion could replace much of the lost O.S. gram with 
iaports from countries such as Australia, Canada, and Argentina, although the 
President has indicated that these countries will support the O.S. aove by 
refusing to supply extra grain to the Soviets. There are no alternate 
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suppliers for the large guantiti.es of corn the Soviets import f roe the United 
States. 

Siailar factors apply in evaluating the iapact of the O.S. decision to 
block high-technology exports to the Soviet Union. There are fen iteas on 
the soviet shopping list that could not be bought froa other western 
industrialized countries. It is hoped that O.S. allies will support the 
O.S. decision by refusing to sell sophisticated eguipaent to Hoscow. In any 
event, an interruption of high-technology iaports is not likely to have the 
saae dramatic short— tera iapact on the Soviet Onion as the grain cutoff, 
although the long-tera iapact on the Soviet econoay of a total Western 
eabargo on high-technology iteas could be nore serious. 

The curtaiiaent of Soviet fishing rights m O.S. waters will aean soae 
loss for the soviet fishing industry but not of a aagnitude that would 
seriously disrupt the soviet econoay. 

The decision to delay consideration of new cultural and economic 
cooperation agreements, to postpone the opening of new consulates, as well as 
the threat that the O.S. eight not participate in the noscow olyapics are 
priaarily syabolic aoves to deaonstrate O.S. concern. They will not punish 
the soviet Onion to any significant extent. 

The Onited states can and nay take other retaliatory actions. In the 
econoaic sphere, the possibilities for further aeasures are Halted. The 
Soviet Onion was already barred froa Bxport-Iaport Bank credits and 
aost -favored-nation status under the Jackson -Vanik aaendaent to the Trade let 
of 197«t. These barriers to trade are not now likely to be rescinded, 
although there had oeen soae movement in that direction prior to the 
Afghanistan crisis. Grain sales and high -technology exports, tne aain iteas 
in o.s. -Soviet trade, have already been suspended. 

Otner possible O.S. reprisals have been suggested. There are a nuaber of 
bilateral cooperation agreements still in force which could oe cancelled or 
not renewed when they expire. The O.S. could abandon parliamentary and other 
hign-level exchanges oetween the two countries. The Onited States could 
refuse to participate in the 1980 aadrid conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe, although that Conference could also be used to raise 
guestions of Soviet international behavior, specifically soae of their 
iaplications for Europe. 

further actions of this nature would, however, raise soae serious 
guestions. Beyond dramatizing O.S. concern over soviet behavior, how would 
these actions promote major O.S. interests? Given the fact that such moves 
are not seen as likely to reverse the course on which the Soviet Onion has 
embarked in Afghanistan, will they be seen as demonstrations of iaerican 
strength and resolve or will they instead be seen as evidence of O.s. 
helplessness in the face of a serious Soviet challenge? Do such actions by 
the Onited States address the real issues in Afghanistan or do they instead 
serve more to detract from them? Finally if the O.S. and the soviet Onion 
are entering a period of heightened tensions, as all signs indicate, and if 
the U.S. is determined to face the long-tern Soviet challenge directly — ■ - 
through defense measures, regional alliances, etc. — is it prudent to 
sharply curtail the lines of communication and exposure between the two 
countries? 
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China's strong response to the Soviet invasion suggests several possible 
implications for the United states and for O.S. -Chinese-Soviet relations: 

(1) It shows that China feels that it is under increasing Soviet 
strategic pressure and suggests that Peking nay have an even Keener interest 
in pursuing closer strategic cooperation with the United States than in the 
past — an interest that has seen reflected during Chinese discussions with 
Defense Secretary Brown in Pelting in January 1960. Conversely, because of 
the Soviet invasion and China's strong response, O.S. policymakers in the 
Administration have been sore inclined to take steps to reassure China of 
O.S. support — including the sale of sophisticated technology and perhaps, 
eventually, aras, even though such sales would represent a serious departure 
from what had been seen in the past as the O.S. policy of "evenhandedness* 
toward the Sino-Soviet powers. 

(2) It demonstrates a clear Chinese desire to see the Onited States 
adopt strong counteraeasures against Soviet aggression, and it implies that 
Peking would like to see the Onited States remedy what China views as 
America's currently "helpless" position in competition with the O.S.S.H. for 
influence in the aiddle Bast-Persian Gulf region. 

<3) It shows reinforced Chinese suspicion of Soviet motives in 
international affairs — a development that could be expected to reduce 
whatever interest China may have had in seeking some sort of accommodation 
with the u.s.S.a. in the Sino-Soviet talks which began on China's initiative 
last fall. Such a reduction of interest, if perceived clearly by the United 
States, would serve to counter the arguments of those in the Onited States 
who oppose the transfer of technology and aras to China for fear that Peking 
might reverse coarse, move closer to the U.S.S.B., and use those American 
supplies in ways contrary to O.S. interests. It would also affect the 
arguments of those Americans who judge that the Onited States should strive 
to encourage an easing of Sino-soviet tensions in the interest of peace and 
stability in Asia and elsewhere. 

(4) It demonstrates a continuing hard Chinese line concerning the 
Soviet Union and Vietnam in Indochina, as well as strong Chinese irritation 
with the leaders in countries like India, Japan, Great Britain, and perhaps 
the Onited states, which have been less than firs — in China *s eyes — in 
maintaining pressure on Vietnam and its soviet backer to withdraw from 
Cambodia and to stop interference in other areas of southeast Asia. It 
implies that China would like to see a strengthening of O.S. -Chinese 
cooperation to counter the expansion of Soviet-backed forces in this region. 
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O.S. congress. Senate. Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Bestrictions on appointeaent of an ambassador to Afghanistan; 
report to accompany S.Bes. 106. [Washington, O.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1979} 5 p. (96th Congress, 1st session. 
Senate. Report no. 96-127) 
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01/09/80 — soviet troops reportedly advanced southward iato 
Baluchistan province, along the Pakistan border. 

— The O.B. Security council voted to convene a special 
General assembly session to debate soviet intervention. 

— The Afghan govemsent declared amnesty for nearly 
ail political prisoners; provincial governors were 
naaed for 25 of 28 provinces. 

— The west Geraan press, guoting "well-informed circles," 
reported that Brezhnev had opposed tne Politburo *s invasion 
decision . 

01/Oe/BO — Tne O.S. declared its readiness to sell Peking a ground 
satellite station whica has aiiitary applications. 

— Egypt announced a training program for Afghan repels. 

— State Department spokesman Hodding carter stated that 
Soviet troop strength in Afghanistan aay have reached 
as aany as 85,000 and that the Soviets appeared to ne 
establishing a permanent aiiitary presence in the country. 

— The Associated Press reported froa Kabul that the new 
Soviet-nacked Afghan government vas secretly 
continuing the execution of political prisoners. 

01/07/80 — President carter declared that the U.S. will form a consortium 
with Western and Middle Sast countries to supply 
aiiitary and econoaic assistance to Pakistan. 

— The Soviet Onion vetoed the Security Council a s 
resolution deaanding withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Afghanistan |the vote was 13-2) . 

01/06/80 — Defense Secretary Brown, visiting Peking, called for 
"complementary actions** between the O.S. and Caina 
to counter Soviet expansion. 

— The Soviets accused President Carter of scuttling 
detente and exploiting the current crisis to renew 
the "cold war." 

01/05/80 — The U.I. Security Council opened debate on the Soviet 
"invasion" of Afghanistan. Speaking for more than 
50 nations that formally protested Moscow's actions, 
Bgypt and Pakistan led tne deoate. A draft proposal 
drawn up ny several Third world nations called for 
a resolution that would not name the Soviet Onion 
specifically but condemned "foreign forces in Afghanistan." 

01/0 V80 — President Carter announced a sharp reduction in shipments of 
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Aaencan grain to the o.S.S.B, a teaporary ban on sal* of 
"high technology" itens, a severe curtailaent of 
Soviet f ishing rights in Aaerican waters, and the 
deferral of aost soviat-Aaeriean cultural excnange 
prograas. These actions were in response to what 
Carter teraed a "callous violation of international 
law" toy the Soviet's invasion of Afghanistan. 

01/02/80 — Baorak Karaal, the new Afghan president installed by the 
Soviet Onion, requested aore defense aid froa Moscow, 
fietnaa and Cuba to root "all eneaies" of his governaent. 

— Tne O.S. recalled its Anbassado£ to the Soviet Union. 

12/29/79 — Soviet infantry divisions aoved into Afghanistan, 

increasing tne total nuaoer of coabat troops to nearly 
30,000. 

— president Carter inforaed soviet leader Brezhnev 
tnat continuation of the Soviet drive would have 
serious consequences for O.S.-Soviet relations. 

12/28/79 — Tne Sowiet Onion confiraed that its troops were operating 
in support of the new Afghan governaent. Soviet news 
agency Tass justified the involveaent under the terns of 
tne Dec. 5, 1978, friendship treaty with Afghanistan. 

12/27/79 — president Alia was overthrown by Soviet forces. 

Asm was found guilty toy a revolutionary tribunal of 
crises against the Afghan people and was executed. 
Badio Kabul reported that "aoral, financial, and 
ailitary help" in the coup caae froa the Soviet Onion. 

12/26/79 — The State Oepartaent accused the Soviet Onion of 
•Distant ailitary interference" in Afghanistan, 
citing a ISO-plane airlift of troops and field 
eguipaent, which it said quadrupled the nuaber of 
Soviet coabat troops froa 1,500 to 6,000. 

12/13/79 — O.S. concern aoout a growing Soviet role in Afghanistan 
was expressed to Soviet Charge d 'Affaires vase* oy 
Acting secretary of State Barren Christopher. 

09/12/79 — President nohaaaad Taraki was replaced by trite 

Sinister Aain. Taraki »s death was later announced. 

08/09/79 — lain acknowledged that up to 1,600 Soviet advisors 

were stationed in the country to help direct the war 
against auslia rebels. 

08/01/79 — Tne Soviet Onion urged President Taralei to Broaden 

his political base in an effort to coabat opposition 
of traditional auslia religious groups. 

05/18/79 — aanesty was announced for an estiaated *»0,000 to 

50,000 Afghans who had gone to neighboring Pakistan when 
the revolutionary regiae took power in April 1978. 
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04/10/79 — The Soviets replied to the U.S. in kind in Pravda, 
printing a warning of unspecified dire consequences 
if Pakistan, aided by the Iranians, Americans, 
Chinese and Egyptians, continued to assist Muslim 
rebels inside Afghanistan. 

04/00/79 — The Afghan government acknowledged trouble with 

"reactionary counterrevolutionaries and imperialist 
lacxeys," and began accusing Iran and Pakistan of aiding 
the rebels. lighting was reported in 23 of the country»s 
28 provinces. 

03/24/79 - 03/28/19 — The Soviet Onion intensified its arms buildup. 
Tne Carter Adainistration cautioned the Soviets 
against interfering ailitarily in the civil strife 
in Afghanistan. 

03/27/79 -- Foreign sinister A»in was naaed prime sinister. 
Taraki reaained president and defense sinister. 

02/22/?9 — The United States cut aid to Afghanistan for FT79 and 1980. 

02/14/79 — O.S. Ambassador Adolph Dubs was murdered in Kabul. 

12/05/78 — Tne Soviet and Afghan governments signed a 20-year 
treaty of "Friendship, Good Heighborliness and 
Cooperation.* Bach party agreed not to ;join any 
alliance directed against the other, and to consult 
each other on all "major international issues* 
affecting their interests. 

05/14/78 — An interim constitution kept the existing legal 
system intact, but a military court was found 
"to try persons who have committed offenses against 
the Revolution." 

04/27/78 - 04/28/78 — A bloody revolution brought to power a 

Soviet-supported Marxist regime headed by Bohammad Taraki. 
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